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Geography is the study of the earth. The word domes from 
the Latin geogrdphiq.. Itnneans "writing about the ea^th." , ,' • 
Geographers are men and women whd study the e^vth'H 
surface. They are also interested in learning about the weather. 
They are eager to know about plants, animals a'nd people of any 
area. This issue of Badger History tells about ^ o^r state's 

feography. We'll take a look at Wisconsin's landscape. What 
0 you know about rivers? hills? valleys? Can you name plants 
that grow in different parts of the stale?' Have you visited a 

cave? . - ' . • 

1 The study of the earth's surface is called pMjsical geogra- 
phy. Forces of n^iture have changed the landscape in important 
ways. Lon^ ages ago^ the last 'glacier covered most ot North 
America; ]\Juch of Wisconsin was under many, feet of ice. 
When the sheet of ice. melted, hills, valleys, lak'e^ a^d rivers, 
appeared. Since then, water has been at work rearranging the 
,surface.5.Rain waters and rivers carry away soil. ^. 

What changes^ have inen and women made on the surface 
'of>our state? ^ The stu(^ of,- these changes is called cultural 
.geography. Farms, mines, dams, roads, ^nd cities are .some of 
these changes. What others you name? 

For more information' aboUt changes made by m*an, read 
these issues of Badger History: 
' Water Pollution 
Urban Life: 'City Dei^elopment 
Wisconsin Envirpriment 






by Howard Kanetzka 
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'^isitof¥ come* to enjoy WI^^ots scenery. '.Tfeey 
* exclajjm^^p^bea^ Wisconsin*^}iM';eyei:ytWng hills, 
^ J^^^yaJ^^ £rairies^ and lakes/' We -owe this' land-^ 

^s^p^^^tS!?!^ ^ ^ - . - ^ ^ ^ ^ . ^ 

sheets of ice, isov^red most 'of this' region. 
Th^ c^^^ glled in valleys. When they melted/ 

' Wis^pM^ landc^^en changed completely. Glaciers • have 
^coyere^our state at'g^veral different times. ' ^ 
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^THE WORK OF GLA'CIERS 



melt duriijg short' summers, 

I . ' / ' ' . Snow and.Jce jreflec^d the 

I / Before the last glaciers *sun's heat back into the^sky. • 

I Jrnoved southward fro^i Cap- The .surface of the ground 

|[ a|a, the -weather ^changed. ' stayed cool. Snow robbed the 

JV,^SuminerS became short and air above it of warmth. Tern- 

I'^^ '^^cooL' Winters ^ere long and peratures dropffed. Year after 

cold. Winter snows , did not y^ar, centuipr after century, 
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^ siidw piled higher 'and higher. 
Penally, the weight caused the 
ice on the Hbottom , to jpelt a . 
Jittle7 TMs: meltiffg '^allowed 
the great body of ice to. slide 
slowly down over North 'Amer- 
ica. The ice was divided intt) 
Iphes^^haped like huge arms. 
Lobes of -the *glaciers moved 
V like gian^ bulldozers over the 
'J99V*?t^'3??^^^- 'TKese*=&low-mov- . 

"ice 



.. Jng- walls of .^ow 
. scraped off hifltops and filled 
; . /ifi valleys". Sheete of ice picked 
up soil, sand, gravel, and rocks. 
All 6f^ these^were mixed .to- 
4 gether in the ice» .As time 
passed the ^aciers carried the 
. mixture*^ many miles to the 
^ ||outh. 

^ Then, came years of ifiiJder 
'* weather. A little ice melted 
^ each sunjimer. Warm breezes 
turned ice to Water at the. 
southern edge of the glacier. 
Summer sun beat , (iown on 
rocks, and dirt lying on the ice. 
^ 'Holes and cracks appeared ip 
^' 'the glacier. Icy rivers tumbled 
through holes and cut channels 
... beneath the glacier. Rocks, 
,sand,. and^ dirt collected in these 
rivers that flowed through the^ 
glacier. As the glacier melted 
^ . away, soil, sand and crocks fell 



to 'the^round. Scientists ^cal^ 
such malberials drift. In pfeices 
the drift Js prily k few^ches. 
thick. — in jothers^jt i5:htift- 
dr^ds of 'feet deep ! ^ ^ 

^\v^f t jj^ps^^flowed out of 
glici^il/^Thfey^^ carried sand 
and* dirt. As the water slowed, 
these materials were dropped. 
. Huge flat ar^as^f:i^d ap- 
pealed. Soma oX tibese becaine ^ 
jpraines; 7-^^^^^ 

^ ^]ei), tiie^llcier riifelted, big^ 
bouldel'S and stones fell to the * 
ground. Many of ''these " h*a3 
teen ^ca^i'ied, by the glacier 
^frohi. Canada. ' ,Wfien. sutlers 
cajriBr to Wisci^lisin.^: in the 
l^OO'S; they sometimes had to 
move large rocks tdtjlear fields. 
Stones were used td bjuilji 
fences and barns. 

Scientists tell us that lands 
in 'the glacijy|^d^ area (lands 
covered by glaciers) are worth 
, several hundred million dollars 
more tkan those not covered by 
the glacier. Glaciers improved 
land in Wisconsin pior^ than 
man ever could have done." 

In addition^ glaciers left an 
almost endless supply of sand 
and gravel. Both are -needed 
as jDuilding jnaterials. Our 
highways and bridges would 



cost; more if we had to haul 
sand and gravel from faraway 
-places. 

Sometimes the cliff face of 
ice melted as fast as the speed 
at "which the glacier moved 
forward, The^- all th^rift 
dropped in one place. Itfoi'med 
a long ridge called a- moraine. 
These ridges can he seen easily 
from planes. They are often 

' too steap for farming. Many* 
are coverednvith trees, ^ ] 

fn pjaces the glacier left 
hills of soil,' sand, gravel, or all 
three. These hills have ni'ajny 

.shapes. Some are long, nar- 
row ridges. They were d^*apped 
by waters of rivers that flowed 
thVough cracks at-the ^bottom 
of ^glaciers. Such narrow 
ridges are ^called eskers. 



• ~ In some places p6tholes de- 
veloped , in ' glaciers. Drift 
filled thefee' openings. Hills 
that remain are called kames. 
Big chunks' of ice'brgke 
away from the glacier dnd 
were buried under drift. This 
ic^melted slowly. When it. 

. finally m^elted, a hdle-app^red 
in the ground. Small holes are 
called kettles. Some kettles 
have filled with water and b6- 

" Qom^e lakes/ One part of south- 
east Wisconsin , has " miany 
kettles. It is now Kettle Mo-- 
raine State Fark, * * . 

Glaciers cut deep and fast 
when they came to river valleys 
or places where rock was soft. 




Glaciers 'dug the Gr^&t Lakes. 
One lobe scooped* out Lake' 
Michigan/ Another * created 
'^Green Bay. ,The rock "between 
the lobes under Door County 
especially bard. Gladers could 
.not dig 'ab this place. Instead, 
.they rode over the rock. , 
The glaSer changed routes 
of rivers by filling- in 'river- 
jeds . Deyirs Lake is jiow a 
beautifirl lake.. But before the 
glacier came, the lake. was part 
of thl^Wisconsin River. .The 
giajiev dropped dams* of drift 
across the river in two places-.* 




Water filled the area between 
them'. Devil's Lake ' was 
created. The WJscDnsm Riyer 
now flows several fniles to the 
east. ' * A 

Today there a^e "^any 
marshes in WisconSii— places 
AVhei-e water is staging r^tlier 
than^ running ^^ay. S^me 
marshes were m^de, when gla- 
ciers dropped ^^iii in paths of 
rivers. • In other "Tdcationsr 
glaciers left. a flal landscape. 
Few rivers „"haye developed in 
these places. It is difficult for 
water to "draiu awaj. , 
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THE DRIFTLESS 



All of Wisconsin has been 
covered by glaciers at differ- 
ent times. Between these 

"times, warm weather, plants 
and animals returned to jthe 
area. Wh^t did Wisconsin ^ 
look* like before the last glacier 
arriyed? One p art of o ur state 
was -missec^ by llobesi of *that 

, glacier. It is^^called the Drift- 
less Area. Because the la^st 
glacier ' did, *nor cover th'Sis 
region, no drift can be founcl 
there.* Of course other sections\ 
of North Anierica were ^lso\ 
missed* But/ "Wisconsin's \ 
Driftlpss Area\is special. ^11 
the land around\it was covered 
Ijy ice. This ^^isfand" of drift- 
less area is about the size of 
the country of Denmark. . • 
, Hov^ did' th6 glacier miss 
this part of Wiscons^ .The 
answer is fQund by looking at 
how lobes of the glacier moved 
across Wisconsin. The high 
lanii in northern Wisconsin 
and Michigan slowed \up sev- 

, eral of the grestt lobes, of the 

, glacier (see map). The Lake 
Michigan Lobe moved aVound 



■ ' ■ , 

the Green Bay Lobe: It joined 
"the Superior Lobe. So sheets 
of ice surrounded the Drif tless 
Area. 

^ The Drif tless Area is one of; ^ 
the most beautiful parts of our 
st4te. Less than half of it was 
prairie when the first explor- 
ers came.'. Many prairies can 
be located by their names — 
Prairie 'du Ohien, Prairie du ;\ 
'Sac, and Pi'aine \La Crosse , 
(now shortened to La Crossej. 
Muscoda js'an Indian wor^ 
meaning^ "land without trees." 
Waving grasses anj^:wilS ^flow- 
er ^ covered the rolling prairie 
'^when settlers arrived.' High, 
steep hills and \cKffs ;o£ -rock 
Rise above the prairies. Rocks 
sfiaped like steeples and chim-* 
n6vs are, qommdn, , ' , ' ^ ' 

?here;oare s^veVal natural 
bridges in this*' region. Near^ 
RocWidge (Richland Couiity) 
a ViW*.cut an arcK of about 
ten feet through, a eliff? The 
rock cliff is sandstone. Sandy 
stone is sand that has. been 
|)ressed, ijito rock. .A second 
nat\iraT b;t'idge stands. abou| a 




mile nortbeast of Iceland in 
i ? Sauk County. This bridge has^ 
^ an arch that is. thirty-five feet 
f ) ^ across, . . 

p, AlmQst 'all of Wisconsin's 
V, ^ .cave^ are found in^^ the Drif t- 
P . less Area. Many are located^ 
in the zinc and lead mining 
_ M region. In early times, miners 
!^ found lead in craves. Reports 



of such finds bring 
miners to Wiseonsini^C;^^ * 

Rivers and streams of the 
Driftless Area' carry water to 
the Mississippi River/ There 
are no real lakes here* Re- 
cently, man-made lakes have 
been developed in state parks, 

two Landscapes 

Wisconsin citizens are for-' 
Tunate to have such different 
landscapes within^heir state* ' 
The ^glaciers did, much to im- 
prove our land§. But it is also 
good to have places not touched 
by these gi'eat sheets of ice. 
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WORDS 

.to learn and use 




Sosae Words have m&oy xtiean- 
iags. The; definitions on iliese' 
pages explafa how fine worcls. ^ 
ara used in BSdger liistary. 



Esbarpment (^b kai^'m^nt)^ 
high steep rock slope that ex- 
tends for a long distance. 

'ertilizer (fer til i z^r) A ma- 
terial put on field to help crops 

develop,^--'"^ - • 

Irrigate (vrigdte) 'To supply 
land with water pumped from 
wells' or jitaken from rivers. 



A ino 



fSci\ ridge (^^earth that Was 
dropped by a gl^eier. 

■■:'.\- 




Tributary^ . ( tnh ^yu ter "e) A 
•sm^H stream that flows into a 
f^ * . larger river, . 




. Vein \ (vane ) An ) opening , in 
^ rocliitbat has beeiji filfeTwith 



I ' a nrine^al — lite *lead." 

I * powered machine used* to "haul 
:pre up frorii, a mine. 
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^ The Jleglons .of Wisconsin / * ^ 

Wisconsin is divided into five separate regions. Each 
' - has -a diffeftrent landscape. Some plaats and-animals thrive in 
\ :Qne of these regions better "than another. Men have been able 
.to make a living in each area. Names of the regions 'tell us 
something about' their landscapes. 

Northern Highland '^"^ 
*' ' Lake Superior Lowlaitti 

Central Plain 

Western Upland ^ . - 

- * ^ Eastern Ridges and Lowlands. ^ ' ^; 

'* , ' ^ " * ^ • » ' 

All of these landscapes were changed by glaciers. Much 
— - of the Western Upland, however, w^ not touched by the last 

glacier. Rock hillsides and. deep valleys are ^f ound here. 
J J . ; > ',The Northern^ighland is the* part of our state ^that is 

highest above sea lev.el.' .This, regiqn has long winters and 
,x ' .short summers. Only plants that like short summers, grow well, 
'^^^ '. Much of thfe area has been covered l?y forests. Pine trees are 

^ found here. * 
. \ The Lake Superior^ Lowland is a narrow belt pf land ne<r^ 

I Lake Superior. The soil is good.' Lape spring and early, fall 

^ ^ *' frosts give plants a short growing^season. 
' r* , Much oVTRe^xCentral plain i^ flat. Glaciers left some ; 
dti'ft (piles of s/tones and gravel) as hills and ridges* 

. The Eas*teifn Ridges and Lowlands have rich farmland. The 
'-^ • ^ , * ' ^ * 

.'rcountryside is flat or rolling. To'dky one of every" fovar \ 

» Jcltiz^s^ lives* in* this parj: of the' stat?. - j , 

r-^o -\Ar' • ■ ■ ■■ 

gFRic- :,; > _14.^ ■■ • . . 

„ . ^ . . .^f. , ^ — 
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by Alonzo W. Pond 




, The 'NortKern Highland is 

the largest region in "Wiscon^ 

siii. It Kas tlie shape of a shield * 
*^arriedi)y an^^nqent warrior* 

'The rounded- j^p^of the shield 
* points S0uthea^t toward Green 
' ^ay./ The other edge is near , : run south 
.'Balce^^uperior.. • ' ^^^northy^C 



• Like a shield, thel^orlherji 
Highland is curved in the, 
middle. It slopes aw:ay to the 
edges. That is' why rivers \6i 
the Northerri Highland flow in 
all directions* Large itreams 
^hort ones flow' 
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Rocks which form this' 
f,^.. shield-shaped, ai;ea ^re amqng 
the oldest dn the world. They 
.make an, interesting history 
book about Wisconsin. ] 
"Pages^^ of this book are 
jayers of rock. Sometimes the 
banks of a river show several 
layers of rock. The face of -a 
•stone quarry shows other ^seor 
tions. The walls of deep mines 
expose more •^pages.'' 

Fossils of plants and animals^ 

Wbeh rQCk layer^'are IpveJ, we 
'kna\*^ that" the bottom' one is 
, older ^than those on top. When 
layers'are ^ted on edge, it is 
*f not easy totfeHr-^^a^ came 
f: }: *p!^t Then f ossilg help. They 
|f;; .; identify the layea^s no mattei- 
fe^ what>position they are found 

* . ,.',The Npi^thern Highland is a 
^; I peneplain . (penny-plain). A 
I pehepl;ain i§ a gently rolling 
r. ^ landscape that was once ' a 
I % . jnoifntkin range, • ^ 

' f.;The -Northern Highland is 
|> : \--hear]y^fiat. Railro^^ builders 
^|;-^had little 'difficul^pij laying. 

i.;\track^^ through the' Kigliland. 
11^7 .railfoad from Marshfield 
M^-^ is 180 njiles- That 

|fe;tfe<oiil^ eight milea^longef than 
^^ '^ ^oe line'* ^.etwefen the two 



^ 



cities. The distance from St., 
Pau\to Sault St Marie by ateel 
rail is 205 xniles- The flight of 
a honey bee shortens this -only . 
by ten jniles! . V. • 

Near the center of ■ .the 
Northern Highland is ari area^ 
of 'freshwater lakes. There 
are nearly two thousiand lakes 
in Vilas and Oneida Counties* 
Many of theni have no names! • 
No one knoVs how many hun-, 
dreds'of potholes, bogs, and 
■Swamps there ar e. The lak es 



and potholes were caused by 
the last glacier. . 

Today springs fill those gla— 
'cial basins to make the North- 
.ern Highland lakes. Oh the 
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eastern edge 
dotted plain 



of this water- 
is tl)e longest 
chain of freshwater lakes in« 
the world. Twenty-seven lakes 
are connected by* 'tJie Eagle 
River, } 

Some lakes have clear water. 
Gravel bottoms sparkle twenty 
feet below the^ surface. Such 
lakes are spring fe4^^ater 
which reaches them has passed 
through many feet of sand. 
Other lakes^^r£ datl^ colored . 
from iro n-filled cjay. 



,like a. wfit sponge, partially 
under water. As'it grows, the 
old,, rotted peat- hangs tb the 
• living plant until .it forms a 
mat ^ strong enough . to hold 
other • plants. After * many 
years the jnaf may reach to.the 
Kottom of the lake. Tamaracks 
and black spruce grow^ on the, 
thick sphagnum mat. 

Spruce and tamarack f^r- 
ests' growing on sphagnum 
bogs circlathe earth just below 
ythe Arctic Circle. Northern 
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- Many black Vater lakes are 
deep^to tjie.edge of their boggy 
shores. I^he shore is line(i with 
sphagnurii peat moss. It floats 




Wisconsin i« on the southern 
edge pf the region. The same. 

" kinds of trees grow in Alaska 

. and Siberia as ' do in the 
swamps of our Nbrtfiei^n High- 
land. ' ~ , • - V. . ^ 

. After many centuries, lakes;; 
fill with decayed sphagnuin 
and other dead plants whidij 
grow on the peat mat. Many" 
peat swamps are twenty, thirty ^ 
or fifty feetdeepl Each y^^^. 
more and more plants pile iip. 
The weight of dead and "rotting 
maferiaj packs the peat tighter 
arid tighter.. Finally^ the old./ 
lake becomes diy land. Birch) 

' balsam, and pine* treesNreplace'; 

* black spruc'e^and tamarack. 
Peat swamps preserve par t^,^; 

,of trees, and pla^.ts.^SGientists 

- can learn about plants* which 
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; . . lived near the swamp 'thou- 

^ sands. of years ago. Plant, in- ' 
formation helps us^ to know*- 
about the climate in 'Which 

^ * plants grew. Layers of peat in 
'Wisconsin swamps are impor- 

' lant paiges in the history book 
61 the Northern Highland. 

The landscape of the North- 
ern Highland is a vacationer's 
' dream: Lakes, forest, streams, 
and marshy shelters foi' wild ^ 
'birds and animajs are all part . 
of the Northern Highland wil- 
derness., 
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by Ray Specht 



Wisconsin's Central Plain ^ 
, lies south of the Northern j 
Highland. The northern edgfe ' 
of tiie region is the place 7 
where rivers tumble "down . 
.frotn the Highland. Wafc- 
race through r^apids at these ''■'] 
places. 

•Kie eastern part of' the Cen- . 
< tral Plain is 'a rolling land- 
scape. It has stony hills and ^ 
lakes or swamp-filled depres- r 
■ J siohs calied kettles.- There are 
/ large lakes near, Waupaca and 
Waiitoma. This region, created ' 
by glaciers, has become a pppu- ^ 
: lar resort aj'ea. 
' £!ows are pastured on stony 
hillsides. Spdy^^lds. are not. . , 
^ a? rich as lanS in other parts- 
lot; the state. Settlers had to 
""^^iear, fielda of stones hefore 
planting crops. - ' 

Because the land wasVpoor*^^ 
for. dairying, some farjiiers*^% 

'1-9": V"- "■ ' ''■':\-—- - — — 



pi a n t ed. Ch r i s t ni a.s 't i 'ees . Eaoli 
yeai\ thousands of Scuti'h anil 
Norway' pine aiv ^cu'i and' 
hauled to cities. 

The middle pail of., the Cen-' 
tral Plain lies between High- 
way 51 on th(* (iast' and the' 
Wisconsin *River on the west. 
--Thi^ is kt ^f^wn 1h <- onfwnsh 
plain. Slmd tVom » meltinu 
waters of .the glaciei- was 
carried here and dropped. .For- 
ests grew '6n this flat plain. 
■ .After the forests v^ere cut 
down, pioheer.s' tried to, farm 
.the laa«l.' They werf siicce>sfui 
only for a. short time, .''^oon 
»the soil i)}'()duc(*d only poor 
crops. However.- some farm- 
ers found ways to raisiv pota- 
toes and other \eft'etables. 
They put f^ ri^i/. r on the htnd. 
They began to pumj) water 
from .w^efls in order to water 
crop.^?;. In .summertime you caa 
^see huge *Mawn sj)rinklers" at 
work. Fine crops -of -potatoes, 
as well as gree^tn l)eans, sweet ' 
corn, peas, pqppei'sr and. cu-. 
cumbers, are harvested each 
year.. - . . , 



Tree.- of the Central Plain 
iliclude jack pine and scrub ^ 
oak. One paper mill company 
cii l^)rt Edwards and Nekoosa ^ 
owns a largt* plot of land. It is 
called an industrial forest. 

'The company cuts trees for 
wood pulp. Ne\| trees are 

^ilii ntt'd tn re])]a(v those cui 



down. Pul{)wobd trees grow 
well'^in iiehis \Vhere only {)oor 
crops hav(^ grown. 

Flowing southward through 
the Central Plain is the hard- 
est-working stream of water 
in America, ^the Wisconsin 
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.River. Large dams at place.s 
on the river from ^Stevens 

* Point to Wisconsin. Dells sup- 

, ply electrical power. Lakes be- * 
hind dams are good for fishing 
and boating. . • 

Cranberry marshes west of 
Wisconsin Rapids and the 

" large wildlife lands northwest 
of Necedah make up a large 
part, of the Central Plain. This 
country was once the bottom 
of the huge glacial Lake Wis- 

* cousin. Streams flowing into 
the-lake carried s^nd. This 

"^lliidrHf ell l u t h e-ftoor^^e- 
. lake. After" the lake drained," 
a sandy, flat, marshy land- 
' scape remained. -Indians and 





pioneers found wtTd cranber- 
ries growing here. In the late 
1800's. farmers began develop- . 
ing cranberry bogsf Frost 
darhages cranberries. To pro- 
tect, plants, farmers flood the ' 
J>ogs with water when there is 
danger of frost. Some growers ' 
use sprinklers, like the ones ^ * 
used for irrigating vegetables, 
to preyenfe freezing. 

Forests cover much land of , 
the central sarid plain west of 
the Wisconsin "River. Most 6i 
this low fiat area is pubhc 
-kndrHEtHis-owned-^ i^ounti 
as hunting • grounds, by^he . 
State of Wisconsin as a con- 
servation area or by the fed- 
eral governnient as"a~national 
wildlife refuge.- - ^ - 
Wild animals-including deer, 
snowshoe rabbits, raccoons, 
and muskrate canjDe seen on . 
thefee public lands. \ . v 

Caslle-like or pillar-shaped 
mounds of sandstone ^ stand 
high above treetops on the sand 
plain. Most of them are in the* 
south-western part of the .re- 
. gion near New Lisbon and 
Tomah;^ They are called out^^. 
-liers. ' ^ ^ 
, Cities and towns of the cen- 
tral sand plain are not l^r^e. 
;t)n a population mapi the plain . 
^^«4s-8hown to have f e\^jre3idents. . 
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Highland. .*Why is there a low- 
land here?' « . 
^ Long before the gkciers. 
came, a great earthquake shook 
this' region. One section of 
land fell in. This left a huge 
• 'trench.' After many years this 
land and the high land around 
it began to sink. It became the 
floor of a sea. Sand/ soil and 
gravel filled the tyench. Then 
the sear bottom was' pushed. up. 
It became dry land. Later, 
glaciers came down froift Can- 
ada. They bulldozed but the 
sof t rock in the deep trench. 
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The ice dug out the basin below = 
sea .level. y 
" The glaeier began to jnelt. 
The wall of ice moved ,back 
.^ot^ard Canada. Finally the 



, .basin was uncovered. It filled 
. with, water. The melting. gla- 
cier formed Lake. Superior • 
and the other Great Lakes. • 
These waters flowed into the 
Si Lawrence River and to the 
Atlantic Ocean. ' 

The water Jevel qf Lake Su- 
perior lowered. Some_^land 
that had been tinaer water be- 
came' dry land, Thiis is the , 
Lake Suf)erior Lowland. To-* 
day it is hilly. Rivers have cut ' - 
paths across it ,to LaT^ 'Su- * 
perior. • " > 

The boundary between the 




Higlfand and^e Lake Su- 
> perior Lowland 'is a steep hill 
called an escarpment. Some 
rivers cut liaths through this . ' 
roek rim.' Today more than 
forty rivers plunge down the V 
north side of -^this escarpment 
to the waters of Lake Superior. 
There are nine riyers in* the 
thirty miles between the Mon- 
g treal and Bad Rivers. 

Wheibe rivers cut through* - 
the escarpment, there are 
beautiful waterfalls and can- 
yons. Copper Fajlfr^^n the Bad 
River drops twenty-nine feet. 
The falls give the name to Cop- - 
per Falls State Park. A quar- 
ter of a mile downstream the - 
Bad joins Tyler's Fork Riyer. 



the twp rivers race straight 
at each pth^\ like ancient, 
- mcfunted warriors. They meet 
heajJ on and join. As'one river, 
j:hey' feura sharp corners' and 
. flow through i. deep canyon to 
: Lake Superior. 

'To the .westis Pattison State 
.^^Tark. ThereHhe Black Riv^r 

• ""iBEpjs ov;er rocks , and' tumbles 

downhill for 160 feet at Big 
Manitou Falls. This drop^s^ 
greater than Niagara F-alls, 
but there the likeness ends. 
iSig Manitou Falls, is scenic. 
However, it is not a ^straight 
drop*- It lacks th^ majesty of 

* the Niagara. 

Superior is the most impor- 
,^tant *city in the Lowland. - It 



has a natural harbor. The first 
boat to stop Jiere, ^e'Algon- 
qiCiUy arrived iiv*1845. This 
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/ fy-if t7;f Super/or, k//S^^ S^w/>7^ //s /^t^e ^rJ/>7 

little seventy-fdbt .ship w^s 
owned by the Hudson's Bay 



Confipariy. The Algonquin had 
been sent to collect furs. Settle- 
.ment at Superior began in* 
24 .1^53. ' : , 

.s .Tdday Superior is a world 
port Ocean-going ships , stoj) 
td,unload and load. 'The Great 
T^ortherrf Ore Docks in the bay 




are the largest in tha-world. * 
They are used to transfer iron 
ore from special railroad cars 
to lake boats. The ore is 
mined, in the Mesabi Range* in^, 
Minnesota. ' - 
' Iron ore is found through^ 
the Lowland. The ^re gives a - 
red color to sahjd stone cliffs in 
the Apostle Islands. 
- The first ore docks at Su- 
perior were^ built in 1892. 
They were made *of .wood. 
Steel and concrete haye been ^ 
used to build new docks. ' As 
many a^'180 failroad cars can 
line-up on the dock. Chutes 
p^arry iron to the , hold of the 
ship. Iron ore, is heavy. .Care 
must be taken to^load Ihe boat ^ 
evenly. ^ 

Although the Lake Superior . * 
Lowlandfegion is small, it has 
an exd ting landscape. 




The Western Upland is the 
roughest, wildest part of Wis- 
consin. It is mostly in tfie 
southwestern quarter, "of the 
state.. The last glacier missed 
most of the Upland. It is part 
of the region often called the 
Driftless Area. 

Early explorers an^ settlers 
came here to seek furs and 
lead. •^JonatRan C^iVer was 



[by Howard Kknetzk(? 



the first Englishman to .visit^ 
the Upland, -He §topp.ed. at an 
Indian Village, . / * 
, *'Some> mountains *stand 
about' fifte^en miles to ihe 
southwest, I (climbed) one of 
the^ highest. For ;jnany miles 
(arbiind) I saw only lesser 
mountains. They look jike 
haycocks and are free of tre§s. 
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- Groves of hickory trees grow It trickled thix)ugh -the grill to 

in the valleys. The hills abound the bottom of the pit. , Then it 

in lead. I saw4arge quantities ran out through the- trench, 

of it lying about the' streets in The first miners who came to 

tKfe town." ' Wisconsin , smelted ore this 

' Indians "collected pieces, of same way. . 

lead lying'on the gi'ound;,.Jlhey . Miftei's 'dug shafts that 
also dug it from shallo\V pits. . looked like; wells.' When they 

'■.Indians found smelting .a struck vein's of lead, workmen 

slow gob. They dug a pit about dug tunnels along the vein. 

.* two feef deep into a hillside Lead ore was hauled to the 

and lined it with smooth stones. shaft and put .-in woodeff 

A trench led ^way i^om the buckets. Stout ropes, attached 

bottom of the pit. Several long to a windlass above, were used 

narrow stones were placed to raise the ore. When tunnels 

V . across the- pit to make a grill, were long, men -hauled ore to 

■ ' Indians put 'lead ore on" this the shaft in wheelbarrows. 

grill. Then they built a fire . Mining tools were simple. 
26. underneath. The lead melted. ' Shovels, picks, gads (tools like 




crowbars), hand drills, and 
blasting powder were neces- 
sary supplies. Candles set in 
clay along the' rock walls pro- 
vided light for the >^orkers. 



> consin had closed. Some mines 

// filled with watei*. Then the- 

/ ■ price of Jead dropped.- Miners 

/ ■ left Wiscohsin to try their luck 

^ in the gold hills of California. 



By 1850 most mines in Wis- 



Modern Mining 



Today,, mining is different-. 
. • Huge machines both dig and 
haul ore. Trucks are driven 
into mine tunnels lobe loaded. 




I=arming: 



The first f ar^ners in the Up- 
land raised wheat until about 
1850. Tlien" crops -were spoiled " 
by bugs anS disease. Many/ 
f.armers began to raise-:, dai'fy 
cattle. ^ T^ay, herd& o^^.^eef ^ 
cattle are f aH;tened for marfc^t . 
here... .Many fields in this area^ 
produce animal feed Crops. 



Tfcere are several gumdrop- 
sHaped mounds in the Upland. • 
Early^ travelers used these as 
landnlarks. The Blue Mound, 
Sinsinawa Mound, .and^ the 
Platte Mound all wear caps of' 



hard rock.-.* Wind andt water 
have not yet worn away these • 
protecting layers of rock. 

In southern- Trempealeau 
County is, a low plain along the 
Mississippi River. A single 
tree-covered island stands* 
above the river. Indians called 
it the "soaking .mountain.'^ 
Early Frenchmen pointed to itj 
and said, - "La montagne qui] 
trempe a Teau^^ or the hill, 
which soaks in the water. The 
modern name for this place is 
made up of the last words of 
the -French phrase. 

This hj,^. hill was -once a 
part of the Miss^ssippi..River 
bluffs in Minnesota, But river 
waters sliced away^part of the 




blulffs. Trempealeau, Was left 
standing alone. Later the Mis- 
sissippi River changed its ^ 
channel to tne west side of the 
hill.^ Since the river is the di- ' 
viding line ''between the two 
states, Trempealeau Hill is in 
Wisconsin.* It is a p^rt of Per- 
rot 'State ^Parlc. — - ; 

'%ater 

Tfie Western Upland is a 
lakeless region. Rivers. carry • 
water away. Low places are 
well-drained.* The two lakes in 
the Upland are really wide 
' places in rivers. Lake Pepin * • 
and - Lake St. Croix were 
formed by earth dams that 
partly blocked- the St. Croix 
an'd' Mississippi Rivers. 

Cities 

' La ijrosse is, thejargest city 
in the Western Upland. , Lo- 
cated on the Mfssissippi River, 
it has long hpen a trading ceh- , 
ter. Prairie du Chien, Lan^ > ^ 
caster, Platteville, Dadgeville, 

^and^ Richland Center are iiht.^ ■ 
portant towns. - f \ " ' r 
. Because the Western Up- - 
land has many different lanS- ^ 
scapes; it is an intieresting ? 
region to visit. . * , 
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EASTERN 
RIDGES Al 



" * Many pioneers chose to settle 
in the Eastern Ridges and 
^ ^ Lf^landk area, in southeast- 
ern Wisconsin. Lake Michigan 
borderi^ the region. Immi- 
grants ^c«me by ship to lake 
jpprts. The land they found 
wa4 ideal for farming — mild 
||||fWieather, slow rivers, rolling 
| and rich prairie soil 

Pprts developed along ,the, 
|,/?:/Lake Michigan shore. Keho- 
sha^. Racin^S Manitowoc, :^She- 
C -.s boygan ana Greeil ^Bay have ^ 
greeted both sailing ship^ and ' 
.modem cargd^freighters. In 
§^J^^"ad(^^^ Jto* settlers, the early 
also brought goods- 
^^'T^:^ hulls • wfere loaded with 
§^^;^5Wisc^^^ gr^in ^^nd ^ lead or 
|J/;iprMu like brooms for the 
[§|f^2;etum trip^/ 

^^,],,^£SLii^ s^s 1871 a Milwau- 
pv^|ee riepprtei' wrote: "People 
Ifv^bm^ ii). Milwaukee -bjecau'se^ 

1^ O 
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they can shop better, dress bet- , 
' ter, give parties easier, hear 
better concerts, and see more 
sights/' 
Carpenters, machinists, 
. painters, clerks, and- other 
workers came to port cities. 
Other m^ and women arrived 
because thfey wanted to live in 
these growing places. Today - 
the port cities are homes to im- 
portant industries. Items pro- 
duced in Wisconsin are sent to 
niarket from the pofls. Fac- 
tory workers manufacture 
leather products,- autos, heavy 
^ machi^ies, plastics, clothes, 
3Q. chemicals, and electrical equip- 
ment. 

' ' Since the St. Lawrence Sea- 
.way opened,"^ port cities have 
grown. Kenosha, Milwaukee, 




and Green Bay handle general 
cargo. Ricine and Port Wash- 
ington receive coal and oil for 
local industries. Coal ^ and 
grain are unloaded ''at Mani- 
towoc. Sturgeon Bay 'sends 
.Wisconsin canned goods to all 
parts of the world; Green Bay 
receives materiaj^ needed by,, 
factories in the Fox Rivfiir Val- 
ley. Small fleets of fishing 

' sTiips can be found in some 
harbors. 

The Fox River Valley is also 
part of the Eastern Ridges and 
Lowlands area. Early traders 
cajrie to Green Bay. They use(J 
the Fox River for hauling f uts. 
• The Fox anA Wolf Rivers 
and; Lakes Wif^nebago 'and 
Butte des Mortes are all part 
of this river system. Lake 
Winnebago was - scooped out 

' by -the'^glacier. Twenty-eight 
miles long, it is the* largest in- 
land lake in our state. The 
glacier alsfl^reated a new path 
^for the Fox River between 
Lake Winnebago and Green 
Bay. The new route has eight 
rapi^ — : places- where the 
water tumbles down ^over 
rocks. These are the ' best 

/..waterpower sites inWisconr^ 
sin! N.eepali-Menasha, Apple- 
ton, Kaukauna, and DeEere 
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are located on the larger rap- 
ids., Kimberly, Little Chute, 
Combined Locks, and . Little 
\Kaukau^na developed at the 
four smaller ones. Mills in the 
cities use water power' to make 
paper, plywood^ and furniture. 

Factories in, the industrial 
cities of Fond .du Lac and Osh- 
, kosh produce shoe leather, ma- 
c}iine tools, stockings, and 
axles. . 

Madison, Beloit, and Janes- 
ville are also part of the East- 
ern Ridges and Lowlands. 
Madison-^ the state capital, 
has many government offices. 
"These cities produce surgical 
; instruip^nts, writing pens," 
shoes, farm equipment, dairy 
/.products, and machine tools. * 
" ; ' Farming is big ' business.^ 
' Wisconsin's richest Soils cover 
the prairies a,nd rolling hills of 
the' region. Oats^ green .peas, 
,^weet "iorn, and .jpptaj;oes are 
common* crops. , In* addition, 
hundreds of acres -qf cabbage, 
;Carrots, and onions are har- 
vested each year. "5^ilk for but- 
ter and^cjieese is important 
throughout the Ridges and 
Lowlands. Te^oh^ \^ 
/ In addition to cities and 
farms, the Eastern Ridges^'and 



Lowlands "hav^ specia]^ recre- 
ational areas. You can visit 
the Kettle Moraine <State For- 
'est and^ollow one of 'the many 
hiking trails. 

Horicon Marsh is in a low 
place or basin formed by the^ 
glacier. In 1842 a dam was 
built to make part of the 
marsh a lake. ^ The lake was 
later drained but it never com- 
pletely dried. Peat in the 
marsh is five to six feet deep. 

Today the Horicon. National 
Wildlife Refuge and the Hor^- 
ton Marsh Wildlife Afrea pre- 
serve the area. Visit them in 
spring or fall. Migrs^ting geese 
and duck^ wing ^overhead. Jn 
endless waves. 
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||;;ll6ng ,9ges ago the last glacier 
[l^egdnjp cover vyj^^ It moved 
VfoTwarcJ with several thick, wJde 
l^lobes^ /giant ,.arms) of Ice. J\\e 
I^^^Sn Bay Lobe^^obped out Gr^en 
il^Bg^^^ile the Lake Mfchigan lobe' 
|f^ff|l!K lake bed These two 
l^^hugfM'fiBg^^ of Ice met along a line 

#ountfes^ 



llillt^l?^^ and Kewaune^e 



Here, the Jce cracked, heaved, 
buckled, and finally melted^ the 
Ice Age end^d in Wisconsin about 
:^ 9*000 years agp. 

Great amounts of sgnd,T ^r^yel 
^ an§ ropka formed a long lfne of hills 
, and ridges called a moraine/ 

^Sometimes large^pieces of ice 
were buried Jn the moraine. When 
these malted, 4^ep hol^ called 
kettles . appeared / - ' 



Today some kettles are swamps. 
..... And others are lakes. 

Some hills were formed when 
water carrying sand and gravel ran- 
down through holes in the glacier. * 




Slowly these holes filled v/ith stones 
to form large hills called kames. 
Lapham Peak, the highest place in 
southeastern Wisconsin, and Holy ^ 
Hill are kames. 

. In 1 937 the Wisconsin State Legis- 
lature made money available to buy 
land for, a state park. Since then 
more land has been added. Thou-*, 
sands of visitors stpp«e.ach year to 
see this playground of, the last gla- 
cier, Kettle Moraine. 



CAUTION — Never go into a. cave alone. 
Spelunkers mii§tlead the way. 



Story by ANNE JORDAN 
Drawings by SANDY STARK 
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"There! Now you look like a real spelunker/'.Lindsey said. 
She leaned down to help fasten the chin strap on George's hard 
hat 

"What^s that?'' he asked. ' _ 

^'A. spelunker? That's someone who explores caves. Some- 
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Lindsey's coveralls were , 
» covered with dirt. The paint 
on*her,hard hat w'as chipped. It 
looked to Georgels though she'4 ' 
been in lots of caves. "Phis cave was , 

George's first. 
George, Lindsey, Barb and - • 
" Bill pulled oh boots,' and old jackets. 

The sun shone overhead. 
George was-a fifth grade student^ 
^ in Waukesha. ^His teacher had' given 
"th^ class an assignment: "Go somewhere 
in Wisconsin you've never been^efore. Find ; 

' ' out about its history.^! [- 
George's friend had gone to Door • 
County. A girl visited Mtner'al Point. - 
—trr ■ -But no one' else had:^ought of 

■=^-^^^==**«^going down, inside Wisconsin. George ^ 
_ .• . . ' < . thought he was pretty smart. 

George's parents told him that his cousin Lindsey explored . 
'caves. She was gbing to the University, in Madison. Geqrge * 
called to see whether she could help him. , . ' ' . . ' 

Lindsey^ Barb, and* Bill were aU members of a dub called - 
.the Wisconsin Speleological Society. People .who .study caves- 
are called speleologists. Members of this club make maps of ' 
caves for other people to follow. They also teachspeople how to 
protect caves. . ■ - ,' _ , ■ . ' 

Over the phone, Lindsey had told "George that there were no , 
caves .near Waukesha. Nearly all caves in the state, she ex?. * 
.plained, were iilpe driftless^ea. 'She promised to mairhim a • 
. map. The driftless area wa^TO^vered by the last glaciers'. ; 
. The weigtf of glacial ice sheets crushed caves. G^rge decided 
to -visit thedriftlep area with the cave cjub members. So the^..^^ 
had come to this lumpy land near Kjchland Center,. Wisconsin!|^' * 
■^ave^ountry:'- " ' ~ ^ ^^^k 
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Bjjl_was writing out a note. .He tucked it under thelvind- 
-.shield WTper. ''There," he said, "just in case." \ ' 

They headed up a steep hill. TJie land was rocky and spotted 
"with brush. Before Jong, they reached a clearing edged, on one\ 
side by^ock wall. In the center of this wall was a small, dark 
hole. George peered inside. A narrow passage slanted back, 
. turned and disappeared. 

"Well,? thought George, "at least I'm the smallest person 
herelf . . ^ ■ - 

'•Lindsey helped George light his .lamp and clip it to his hat. 
-Everyon^e put on gloves. . . ' ' ' 

"I gu^sg we're set," Barb said. "George, why don't you- foi- 
Ibw; Bill artd I'll follow you." Lindsey went first. 




. One by one— 

they crawled - ' 
^ slowly — \ 

head first — ^ / 
into the hole. 
The light began to fad^! 



"This part is called the twilight zone," Said Bill over his 
'^hoiflder. Cold damp clay and small stones pressed" against 
7VGeorge's knees:. The cave smelled like a cellar. "Y«s/' -he. 
rethought, nhe earth's little cellar/' ' 
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The tunnel turned a corner and grew more narrow. 
'.'We'll have to squeeze here," said Lindsey. Bill lay down 
and pushed himself throUgh the little space. George followed. 
His toes pushed. His arms pulled. His clothes hissed across the 
w^t rock. He slid through, just like a |)ig lighted worm! 

Then the space grew larger. George's head popped up in a 
small underground room. It wa*s big^nough to stand in. The 
. lamps mafde the walls glow. The walls looked as though they 
were sloshed with white and brown paint. Strange icicle shapes 
hung from the ceiling. The floor was strewn with rocks. Oh 
one side was s^small, clear pool, \ 

"This room has some stories to tell," said JLindsey. She 
, ^ pulled a small flashlight from her pack. Sitting on a roc\ she 
flicked her light over the walls. She began the story of the ca^e^ 
just as though she were reading it off the wall. ^ 

"This -rock is called dolomite. See how ifs made up^of 
layers? Once this whole area was under a sea. It was iv\\ 'bf 
•^sea'creatures with shells made of lime. As j:hey died, their shells 
fell to the bottom. Over thousands of years, the shells piled up 
and were crushed and molded 
together. .i^entUally, a rock 
called limestone was formed. 
Then, because of chemicals in . 
^ the water, the limestone 
cfiangeci and became hard. 
We call^ it dolomite?' 

«> "Wha^happened'to the 
sea ? " asked George*^ 

"It lowered as the,ag^ 
" passed. ^ This ^rea became 
. dry land," ' 

"But how did the cave 
,^ get here?^' asked George. 





^ ' VWell/^ said Bill, "caves can be formed in lots of ways. This 
, OTie was dissolved out of the rock, by water dripping through 
^.Ibracks. That takes a long tinie." "Lindsey.playe.d- the light on 
^' the- ceilm^^ 

' . / !*IiOng ago, water began creeping through the soil above. 

It iomed weak acid that can dissolve dolomite. Each drop" 
, carried ^away a little bit of rock. Years and yeai'S went by# 
X Slowly iihe crack got wider. Then more water Qame. through. 
\ After thousands of years, a crawl space was m'ade. Then ^a 

* Yo6ih?; V * ' • 

' \ ^^No^jall caves are made that way,^^ said Barb. "Sometimes 
, caves are dug-^by^rivers. Of course that worksLmuch faster." 
\George jooked at the cave walls. * ^ 

. ^How cold is it in here?" he asked. 
% , 'yhy it stays about 46° all year round,'^ ^aid Barb. ^ 
it there are icicles,'* exclaimed George. 
LinVsey laughed, "Those aren't icicles. They^re called sta^ 
^actites. They*re made of rock. Come and spe/' She and George 
crossed tiie room. ^ , . ^ - ^ " 

"See,^ this stalactite is^^wet," said Lindsey. "Water made 
,this stalactite^ ^Cit it all happens slowly. First a (Jrop of water 
seeps^ tlyough the ceiling. Water, contains small amounts of 
minerals. Each droplet deposits a bit of the mineral on the 
ceiling. .The water falls off and another- dr^p^ flows down. 
And another. After many years, the minerals form. 4 hollow 
tube. We call it a soda straw.'^ She shined the light on a long 
skinny form.^ "Different minerals cause different colors in 
, tJiesejie.)^ shapes.'* Lindsey^sjlight glowed ^qn the walls. 

^*THen/* she went on, "sometimes th"^Hole is .plugged. Water 
£pws along the outside. The. formation grows wider and be- 
l^^ilco^ " ^ . / 

- "How old are these^^stalactites?" George as'ked. j 

Lindsey. pointed atL one that was an inch long, "See this 
one? It^s wet, so it^s still growing. ^ But it probably looked just 
^this size on tl>e day yoji were born. Now, say you live to be 100 
.-years old. Come backHo the cave. It will probably be only 'one 



. inch longer! That's why spelunke^rs have to be, careful not to 
bang them with th&ir hats. The^cave won't grow a jiew stalac- 
; tite in a minuter . } . ^. \ 

George noticed a pillar shape nearby. 
J^Sorae of^them are gpoAving up from the floor, too,'^ he said. 
/'Those are called stalagmites/' said Lindsey. "They often 
grow up*far enough to meet a gtalactite. Then they form a 
colunin. But if the water stops (iripping, the shapes will stop 
growing. Then we say the formations are degd. I know of a 
cave where a road was built on the ground up above. No more 
' water could^et through that section, so everything stopped 
growing. Sometimes-'stalactites stop growing just because a 
person touches them. The oil x)n our hands can stop the flow 
of water.^' * . ' ^ . * ^ 

They sat quietly for a while.* ^ 
"Later Fll show you pictures of other kinds of rock forms 
found in caves," she said. "Some of them are really^strang^." 
"How many caves are there in- Wisconsin?" asked George. 
"No one knows ! There are probably many we haven't found 
j^et. Rut so far, people have discovered about 250." ; 
^ . !'0h," said George. "Do other states have caves like these?" 

"Oh, yes,*' excliaimied Lindsey. -"Some states, like Kentucky, 
- have huge caves. Much larger than ours." 

o I'WelJ," said George, "you can surely tell a lot about time>, 
\ and 'the earth in caves." 

;'"*''Tep," said Lindsey. "That's part of what , speleologists 
/ study. They also study creatures who' live, in caves, like that 
one right iip there." She pointed^ to a small dark shape on the 
Ming. ' ^ ^ ' ^ ' [.^^ 
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• ' • "What is it?"^ asked George. 

. "A iDat, sleeping soundly^^^ answered Lindsey. "I won't flash 
' the light onjt, or bother .it. After all, it lives here. doh't." 
"Hey," said Barb. "Ilow about a snack?" They all gathered 
around. Out of their packs came a box *of . raisins, bag of 
crackers, (mostly broken), and four large chocolate bai*s. 
George was starved. Plbck . . . Plock . . . Durblei, . . : Water 
^dripped, into the pool. , - 

"-0h/' said Bill, "sounds like, a /lOcZafir.'' He grinned. 
^ . "What^s^ hodag?" asked George, glancing around, a 

"What! You don't know about hodags ! People say they live 
in caves. They love to make strange noises. Yes, sir. Once I 
was the last persbn to go through a tiny tunnel. Guess what I 
heard. behind mel, A little voice s^id 'Hey,, wait for meV I 
turned around, but no one was there!" . 

•"Oh," said George, "you niade that up." ^ • - 

42^vr "People loVe strange cave stories," said Lindsey. ^ "Some- 
'times- they aren't truer * \ - 

While they talked, the water dripped. 
"George, want to see some.?^6a^ darkness?" asked Bill.v 
V "<<su^e," he said, and each one shut off his lamp. Blacknes^! 
,^11 around. George could see iib shapes or shadows. 
^- • Plod.., Plock..;. , ^ 

"Hello ?"*s'aTd George, just torbe sure. 
"Hi !" answered Lindsey, and the^ lights blinked on^ again. 
. . "Do you think I could bring my dad and some friends here?" 
: : asked George. " . 

• ' "Well," said Lindsey, "that could' be dangerous Without 
people who know, about caves. I| you'rejnterestedjn caves you 
must, always .find cavers who know what they are deitfig. Then 
you can visit the caves together, ^hat way you are^^f e while 
. you're .exploring." ' *^/V . 

"Say," said Barb, holdingi)ther watch in, front of her light, 
; ^we need to, go. ItX nearly 12:^0.''' , / , 

* . "Ok,^' said Lindsey. "But let's go baclc a different way." 




It- 




peorge's knees felt raw and sore. Rocks and stones went by. 
i?iff^:^^^^ he heard BilPs voice. . ' ;^ 

_ _ 01i,^the twilight zone ^ again, thought George. Out they 
1^^^ the sun and warm air, ^ George's jacket was 

^J^|0W71, . 

llrjtt " yjou looked like a spelunker before. But now you 

^KvTC^s A bumped along the'road, George watched the land 



fiZM^M-'-'^^y^? more caves are .under there, hlTthought. The sun 
SiS^S-^^iS® thought about the dripping water and the dark 
•it*^?|na.3e c6m!^TKen he renrembered 'his assignment: . 



•Find out 



||.J^^^..;"J(B where yoji've never been before. -Pi 

^^a]^p|j^SrJ|isto . '''' ^ . 

^^^|;Seotge ^miled. . \ 

nf^^|D|^ Co^^^^^ Reginald 'Kilps and nriembers of the Wisconsin 

vflS^lllM'^^^ in preparing this article. 
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About Rivers ^ 
"Rivers are an important 
p^rt of Wisconsin's geography^. 
They carry water from place 
to place. ■ Each river has a be- 
ginuirrg (known as the source) 
and an ending (called the 
mouthO. Some rivets flow in 
beds at the bottom of a valley. 
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jkiyer beds are sometimes 
siiaight. Others .twist, curVe, 
and crisscross in the valley. 
The river bed is M,^jA-that 
is usually fiUed'^with water. 
Edges or sides of the river are 
called banks. . - - 

* Some parts of rivers' are 
deeper than other^^,Thes| deep 
places ' are like rivers within 
rivers. They aire called chan- 
nels. At.dry'times, rivers have 
water pniy in theii;.channel$i 
Th^^esiof the river bed is dry. 
,„ . By looking at- th,e cquntiy- 
side, youtican get dues iabout 
tiie. rivers that flow there. Flat 
places usually have streams 
that move slowly, they .often, 
have curving routes. Rivers in, 
hilly, rocky p.la,ees are diffe^ 
ent. Their waters move mofe 
swiftly. At times^ water 
tumbles over rocks/. These 
^' places are>*callei. rapids. 'At': 
other times, wat«r fails 'dQwn 
|?^dt^,."4; ';td;a^^^^^ Have you seen 

;• jfaterf alls? Swift-moving 
^S^T fivers often- have straight 
l-#i^|*'S|tites; ■• . ■ 

•^1 'L,oiig/.i*ivers often flow 
iji^qugh many different land- 
scapes.' At times' these streams 
^j^pe^._ -^nihey sl(«yan| 
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rivers that flow in and out of 
Makes. , ' — ■- 

.'Rivers'usually widen as they 
get close to their mouth. ^His U 
is because other streams naVC 
•joined them along the way. S& [ 
they must hold more water. 
Rivers that flqw .mto larger • 
' ones are, galled tributaries/ '^; 
^'Some rivers, li ke tK g^jseoii- j 
sin,, have niahj^T^but^^ies: " 
We call a river knd its^^tribu- ' 
taries. a river isystem* Riyer ; 
systems coHect watfr ironi a ; 
large area and cariy;it to the; 
6nd or mouth of the system. 
' Become acquainted with • 
I rivers near y6ur hap\e. Pb7>v 
serve rivers as you travel. ; | 
• Wisconsiii is covered with a ^| 
network of iak4, .strqamsi arl^f *^ 
rivers.. Tha water tiieni;BJ:| 
^seeking reach, fie ,6eq|m£# 
Some rivers flow inw> the Great J 
Lakes. "Others empj^Jthdl^l 
• wa^s* inl^. tiie Missi^^p^ 

'Riyer^ were the' ftrst,Kign^- J 
ways through Wiscoiisinr J'fe^^, 
dikn^,#explpi'ers, an^^vmission^^ 
aries traveled over ^ele TiB^J 
bons.of water. Later,'rea(i^|j^"; 
lumber were Hauled ^iyeT^ 
streams, to mai-ket.' Steani^''^ 



boats, ' carrying 'cargds ant 




tops 



fMVER . 

I'^SIU/Tfie , W River cuts^ 

W0Mx^§3^^y^^y'^y half. An 
ESStt Sgerid says the Great 



Serpent Spirit came out of the 
north in searcliiof tie sea.\ The . 
patbmade by this creature be- 
came the bed of the Wisconsin , 
Riv^r. W^n the Serpent 
lashed its tail, water splashed 
over the land, making thou- 
.sands of lakes. Fai*thef south 
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the .Great Serpent Spirit 
;Wriggled through a crack in 
the^rock. The place where his 
body split the. rock apart is 

. ' called the Wisconsin Dells. 

48 Only about sixteen f eet^^ide 
. iit its'headwaters, the Wiscon- 

- sin River -is a giant by the time 
• it arrives at Pi'airie du Chien. 

- Diir^ng this 430-mile-trip the 
. river drains one quarter of the 

staters land. The Wisconsin is 
' one of few major rivers in ' 
' , the torufttry found within the 
borders of a single state. ' 

CHIPPEWA-FLAMBEAU . ^ 

The Chippewa-Plambeau. 
rRiver . system also flows into 
■ the ^ Mississippi River. The 
ii^vers gaither -water ^ from a 
large area. , - ^ ' t 



The Upper Chippewa and* 
Flambeau Rivers^join in Rusk 
County, ^'rom here to the Mis-' 
sissippi the water is called the 
Chippewa River. 

The upper part of the Flam- 
beau is called the Manitowish. 
It is a slow stream which flows. 
quietly from one lake to an- 
other. It wanders through 
swamps and wild Hce beds. 
^ Later the BBar" and Turtle ^ 
Riyers join its waters. The 
stream then leaps and rushes 
over rocky rapids. Sportsmeur \ 
cal) it thefbest canoeing river 
i(n *the midwest. ■ < " 
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THE FOX-WOLF 
RIVER SYSTEM 



Green'' Lake 'Coiinty, It fli^ws'.-^ 
almost to the Wisconsin River, 



Wisconsin and- Minnesota! 



IHshare^iKe St. Croi2<r River as a 



Igbounga]^; In eariy days the 
pto^3t;was part of a f avor- 
|:||iteslndiah canoe route connect- 
glll^tJie Oilis^issi^ ^iver Avith 
If^ake^iSuperior. 



PfBi Robk RIVER SYSTE 



ll^SflfeArpugK Wisconsin and .. 

Mississippi The 
^^llcjttonijcai^ one of the largest 
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^^eniHurns back eastward.to 
.%pty into Xake Winnebagff* 
: 'The :tr^^^^ a slow- 

moving, wandering stream. 
The Lower IPox runs over falls 
and rapids between. Lake Win- 
nebago and Green Bay^^ Years 
ago a series of locks made it 
possible for boats to ti^vel up 
tile Fox, :^om . Gree Bay vail 
/^'the> way to^the ^ Wisconsin 
River. The Fox- flows through 
^the state's second mos^ impor- 
tant manufacturing area.^ 



STREAMS ENTERING 
LAKE MICHIGAN 

Many short streams rise in 
pastern Wisbonsin and flow to 
'Lake Michigan. " The mouths 



w 
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THE ILLINOIS FO 



^ The Illinois- f!ox or Eightaka 
River biegins ,in ^ Waukesha 
^^Clounty and flows' southwai'd 
^&pugh Racine and Kenpsha 
Counti^. 
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df-,severa^'^df^^^ j 
^ese. rivers hay^;^:v^ 
becoifle /harborsi^v^ 
^ Lcft)k^ 'at ;a Map?|^ 
of Wiscoiisin* '^Lify5^ 
, rivers. that:^fl^^ 
througk lidke^MiS 
igan Shoreline citj^fSI 
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STREAMS ENTERING 



^^^REEN BAY 




^ Two; river^ tJie. Menominee^ 
l^^iid Brkle, make up part of the. 
Ignortlxeastern bQundary of the 
l^'j^ltate. Along the fast-moving 
^^0/B.iers. ,of the Mendminee^are . 
J|in|ny. power "plants.. The 
l^pconj^' and- Peshtlgo Rivers " 
^§1^6-:; empty .into .Green Bay. 
Iplfejirs^go f resli-cut logs^-aced. ' 



downstream to lumber mills on 
' these .waters each spring. 

STREAMS ENTERING 
LAKE SUPERIOR . 

'Many streams flow north to 
Lake Superior from the North- 
ern Highland. They spill over 
rocky, hills to the Lake Su- 
perior Lowland. The Po plar. 
Iron, Flag, White, Bad, and 
Montreal vRivers^are all color- 
ful and^swift." ^ , 
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CROSSWOR 
PUZZLE 



First ship at Superior 
The beginning of a river 

docks at Superior 

Lake Superior __ 




Arms of the glaciers 
Nature's bulldozers 
Cave explorers 
Latin, for "writing about 
the earth"' 
'Northern 



Central 

Rivfers usually . 
their rtiouths , ^ , 
Soils of the Central Ipain ' ^ 
contaii^rtiuch — - ° > " 
Material dj-opped hy.W^-^- 

•ciers is called ^' 

Banks is no'rth "of 



Green Bay- 
Cavers wear 

Upland 

^Wiscongin's famous 
►Area is an "island." 
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" ' "Not'aiiothei^^^^ Billy complained. H6 was aW'^ Camp 
' Aear Boulder Junction, Wisconsin/ Billy wanted to go fishing*,, 
li seemed that all he had done since arriving at c^p a weeK. 
r^vT ago was- hike, swim, or make rock jigwelix in ther:craft shop. 

;^^Pf course. Besides we're going to le|rn about trees- It ^ 
:mi^Ht ]^e\fun/' 





, , Billy gaye in. He jpined ten hoys. Their 



leader I 
lien xfiey 



Bob startedV 




lf^^I!rrs today. Yoli'^^^ allirom the Milwaukee area. Notice how dif- 
^^^^■^n^^^^ 1?%?^ the trees here are frGift those at home. Most of these. 



^V$^ti^Htrees;:a^ 
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'Si .V.'^^^. hik^lasted -about two hours. I'hen the boys were. free 

llf^y-xio-what they wanted for the rest qf the morning. 

Ig^ ^'Yippee! Let's got fishing,"' Billy shouted.- And off they 

|d>'^ent;-.. ^ '"^-"^ .""^ ^ ■ ■ -1 

^ weeks at camp went quickly. He was. soon 

gi:ji'KA*;,«-.jiji^jjaies Corners. • • ■ 
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"You know, pad/' Billy said one morning, "Bob said the- 
trees* and plants we saw at camp were different from ihose here 

and he's right. I don't see many pine trees. But there are 

'lots of oak and maple. Why is there such a difference?" 

"I'm not certain," his Dad.replied. "Let's go down to the 
public library tonight and see what answers we can find."_ 
At the, library that evening they went, to the children's 
^-section:" . * . ' 

"Gee, Dad, there's nothing here. AU these books just show 
pictures of trees. ,Buf look! This one says that climate does 

- make the difference in trees that grow in various places." 
"^ome on, Billy. - Let's see if they ha^e anything in-the adult 

section.''' • , ' . 

A book, The Vegetation of Wisconsin by John T. Curtis, was 
listed in the card catalogue. They found it on a shelf. Billy '.. 

- opened it to the table- of contents page. 

" - , "I think this chapter, 'The Effect of Man on ^he Veg^ation' 
Wght be helpful," Billy's dad said. 
56 "Look, ^ere it.tells how the Indians changed Wisconsin's 
vegetation. The Indians didn't put out fires except ones near 
• their villages. Just think, a fire might burn hundreds of acres 
before it-stopped. - ! ' • , 



ke^joA map. 




^Indians grew a few crops. They cleared spaces for coyn to 
grow. So they changed the, land in small areas ' ^ * ' 

'Indians also brought new plants like Canadsi Plum ^Wis- 
consin. Som^tribes played a dice game with the large, seeds of 
the^'KentucKy coffee treie. They carried the seeds with them 
when they moved. Some seeSs were lost. -Now Kentucky coffee 
tre6s grow in Wisconsin. ' * ' ' 

*'M>r. Curtis says that settlers also changed the vegetation.' 
They did it in a much shorter period of timaihan the. Indians. 
After 1850, fire wasn't such a ^g problem- "Si^ttlers knew how ' 
to control fires. Also plowed fields don^'t burn as freely as woods 
or prairie. Ax, plows, and cattle also changed Wiscoftsin^s 
plants. Early settlers chopped down trees for cabins and ^, 
fences. They cleared lancj for crops. Later, settlers moved to 
the^lch prairie soil. Often they let a corner of their*property 
grow into, a woodlot for fuel ^nd building materials. Look at 
this — there was more forest land jn southern Wisconsin "in 1950 
than one hundred yeai^a earlier ! j ^ 

"Settlers brought in some weeds. They also introduced tim*^ ^ 
othy, white clover, Kentucky bluegrass welLas asparagus, 
apple, horseradish, *^uckwheat, /parsnip, and carrots.^ Wow, * 
that's hard to believe! * . , 

"Mr. Curt%mentions the wasteful cutting of trees in the 
.north. Lumbermen cut down trees without thinking of the ^ 
'future. Fires burned lar^e areas." There were few seed trees 
left for replanting. That is why there's a lot of pin cherry, - 
aspen, and white birch •in the north— they grow' easily in the^ ^ 
soil ^ ' . ^ ^ 

^*Billy, look. This is interesting. The Indians left Wiscon^ , 
sin*s soil covered withj)lants. So soil erosion A^as no problem'. 
But settlers cut trees and plowed big fields. Now We have not 
only different'plants — but soil erosion also," ' - 

• guess the settlers changed tlje land more than the Indians . 

did.'' ^ ' • ' . ■ ' 

"It looks that way,'* replied his father. '^Nbw we must reljj^ 
on good planning and conservation ideas.. to prevent ' damage.^' 




lit 

Wisconsin 
History 

Hdve yow evevy, looked cct a name on a. Wisamsiii, na$. 

^ Perhaps you can find out ^ 

what the name means. Why 

was a town given that riame? 
, Wisconsin has many different 

kinds of place-names, "^lach 

tells something about our 

history. Some names were 
,^bi'ought .with settlers, who 

came . from 'faraway places. 

•Others recall the' namef of 

eatly settlers, 
t^^^* Prairie du Chien is the name 
vof a city and a township. Both 

are loca.ted along the Missis-. 
^if)pi Rivej[ in the southwest- 
'lirn part of the state. The name 

is French, --It tells 'us that 

French explorers or Settlers 
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'^vSSpll"- The two spellings 
^k-^ 1 f f er en t • .mea n ings . 

des Cftiens ".means 

i. ■ Tn ^';^0^^F^ of the dogs." One 

hved^here,^ Different spelling^ \;;:j.-g|^|^|^tes there-wdi-e many 
can be found in old records - Cjrj^ia^s when the French 



• Prairie auChien, is explained 
■in tliis waX;jJ^hen Frenchmen ; 
arrived, tHere was a village of 
f ox -Jiidians on the prair|e. 
iTiejjviilage chief's name w&s 
Alim in Fox, Chien in French 
or Bjig Dog in English.,,^So the 
French called it "Dog Prairie." 
Prairie or plain describes the 

-Iflat land at this place. 
. Sometimes severaj names 

~Tiave been used for one area. 
Prairie du Chi«n was also 
known as Fort ^. Nicolas 
after a trading post. Fort 

• .Shelby and ' Fort Crafv^prd, 
both military forts, were'* also 

J 'located here. ^ The Indians 
^ probably also -h'ad area names, 
' w'hich were never written 
down. ,s 1 -^t ^' 

Another Flench ii^me, Fond 
du Lac, has been given to a 
■ city, a township, and a cdunty. 
" All are located on the'^soiithern 
- shore? of Lake Winnebago. 
^ Prenchfnen started a trading 
'!post here. ' Fond du Lac is 
s .French ,for "end or l)ottom of 
the lake." -'^ . 

I^Ieanings of Indian .place- 
names are o^fen hard to^dis- 
". co^er. This is because^loine 
Indifln languages are no longer." 
. spoken. We have to check early 



W04*d lists which do not alwaxs' 
^copy the exact In^iarrsounds. 
One ^ch place-name i^he 
Ojibw'a word,' Koshkommg. 
Thi^ name has be^n ^Ven tova 
lake, a creek, a large prairie; a- 
township, and a small village. 
Frederic G. Cassidy, a tJniver- 
sity professor, searched for the 
meaning of |the word. He ' 
found many explanations. To 
learn the 'true meaning. Pro-* 
fegsor Cassidy wrote letters tp^ 
experts. Reverend James A. 
Geary . spent many years 
studying the Ojibwa languagi, 
Harry Lincoln sppke Ojibw^a. 
The experts gave these mean- 
ings: '*where there is^e.avy . 
fog," "where it is closed in by 
fog,", or "sl\eltered place be- 
hind a windbreak where fog 
might remain." All of .these 
describe the region of Lake. 
. Koshkonong. • • 

Red ■ Banks K located^ about 
twelve miles north of the city 
of Green Bay. This name de-^ 
scribes the landscape. Xook at 
a- map. Find a body-of water 
^also called Green Bay. Hills 
' along iJie shores of the bay are 
« called banks. These banks are 
'made'of;4Jed clay soil. - 
, ^Indians*^nd early expldrers 
' #aveled by ,'e^hoe,,. -They 

* * ' ' 

■ ... > •" ■ 
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jjaaaied down, the Pox River 
^ andVfossed to the Wisconsin 
-'River. Cahpeists folfowed an 
'■^,^;almost unbroken' water 'route 
rtJfrQm Green 'Bay to Prairie du 
g^^^hien. At one place; ,th6 two 
^Mtvers' almost meet. Here 



Jt^avelers carried canoes' and 
(^■supplies from one river to the 
'pother. Suc|rah area of land is 
^;''%aiied ;a ppmge. Portage is a 
'^l^eneh wbfd meaning "carry:^ 



plac^i'l The- city of Port- 
^:^ge grew; tip at this carrying 
gjllll biMeen the Pox and 
|f|P|iscpnsin " 



' E^irly millsi were built Qn 
swift streams. At a gristmill, 
waterwheels turned the two 
Hrillstotfes which ground "^ain 
' into ^ flour. - Watier also pro- 
' vided" power f or^ sawmills. 
Logs that'" had been floated 
downstream were sawed into 
pjanks and boai!ds. The name 
of the village of Gays , Mills 
tells us that , mills were bjuilt 
here'. It also tells us who built 
' them. . J ames and John McKe'e 
Gay settled along the'Kickapoo 
Rivef: James built a saWmili; 
• John a gristmill.* 
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; Sqme place-rnamfis honor a 
per^spn. In addition, some, like " 
Port Ed^wards and Port Wing, 
give clues«about the landscape. 

In^'abolS -1840 Jbhn Ed- 
wards. Sr., and Henry Clinton 
built a sawmill pn the Wiscon- 
sin^ River. . the settlement 
.nearby was known a*s French- 
, town. A number^ of 'French 
people lived thera. 

•There -is a large island 
'which divides the Wisconsin 



_liver into two channels. This .; 
island provided a port or a §afe 
place for storing and s(?rting,- 
logs^. Lumber 'rafts_ stopped ■ 
here. " Because the river ^as, ■ 
used as a port and John Ed- ■ 
w^rds was an important set^* ' 
tier, th% Aallage . was called 
Port E'dwards. 

There is another port or 
harbor near the mouth of 4he 
Flag River which flows int(f 
Lake Superior. Lumber boats, 
passenger ships, and freighters 
all stopped here. Colonel Wing' 
was a well-known and jmpor- 
^,tant man , in the Tegilft. Hd " 
•^jwas honored: w|ien the'^pame 
PoH Wing was cKoseif'^Ithis ' 
place. ■ * » . 
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Portage 




-These are a few of ,!many 
colorful and interesting^ place- 
names -in ;: o'ur sMtei- x-Doj you * 
know what the name jof jour 
"town, dty or county meafis?. If 
you w6uld like to find out/here 
are. s'ome steps iajolb^^/^i^, ' . 



1); Think about the plaee-hame. What language-is it?CDoes 
it describe a land. feature? Is it a person's first or tastiiariie?. 

■■2 )r;Read bo6ks about thp history of t"he area. Old books "can 
be esped§,lly hel^ They often contain stories from people 
■ whorivere a^^^ the place was named. ■ , Ivi-"^ 

. ■ / J)"X6bk at old and new maps. Do you find any'bther.naiheS 

• r . ^^^i) 'S^udy the laiidscape. Look at.oTd phot1)gi'apHs. a'^d draw- 
, ; 'ints-^r clues^ .s,,;^^^^^^^^ ' ' - 
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. 5j :.^aik_ to senior citizens living in the area. . ,They often 
knowjyy.towns got !th^ , .' : 'l^^r^^^ix . . 

:T thtlvord//Ne#'^^^ your town's "name? !wihat 

r;;;5%l^#?.t;his,W about places like 'New Glarus/ Kew 
^l%|i#^%^and^NewXp'ltd6n?■ ..■.-t^^v... "S C''^'-^'^''.'^'' v^^T'i' 

!:!S^^^^iv^ "rChippevif 

Beay^rpam 
SaulTCily 




;teltus?- 

Mis Highland 

Denmark ..^n^:-!^^ 
South .Milwkuicee 
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Vlhat is ^ glacier? How is it^like a bulldozer? 



Name the five regions in Wisconsin. . Describe the 
landscape in each. 

How Sid the Driftless Area get its name? What does 
this area tell us about' how glaciers chang^" landscape? 



The rivers that flow into Lake Michigan are^short, 'but 
quite important. How are they used? . ..^^"^^ 

Explain how fariiiers r4ise .crops' in the sand region of the- 
Central Plain. Is this different from the farming 
• methods in your county ? How? U - : 

'64 Explain how caves^an be formed by water. 

Draw a mur^l showing how Indians smelted lead o.re» 

Write the hifetory of place-names in your county* 



M •!( . It 



'Using l^Jhat We've Learned 



